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THE LATE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN 
RHYS, P.O., D.LiTT., LL.D. 



APPEECIATIONS BY SOME OF HIS FEIEISTDS 
AND FELLOW WORKERS. 



I.-By Sir Herbert Warren, K.C.V.O., M.A., D.C.L., Presi- 
dent of Magdalen, Vice- Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (W06-1910), Professor of Poetry 
(1911-1916). 

"Oni wyddoch chwi i dywysog ac i wr mawr syrthio heddyw yn 
Israel ?"—? Samuel Hi, S8. 

"Vir literarum Celticarum eruditissimus, negotiis publicia 
indefatigabilis, Cambro-Britannis suis prsecipue carus, quem 
universa societas literatorum grata memoria prosequitur." — 
From the Latin speech of Mr. Edward Silliard, Senior Proctor, 
March n, 1916. 

Certain portions of the Principality are sometimes called 

"Little Englands, in, or beyond Wales". Jesus College 

has always been a little Wales, planted in the very heart, 

perhaps, it should be rather said the brain, of England. 

It is interesting that it is the one gift of the kind to 

Oxford from the great Welsh Queen, Elizabeth, whose 

dynasty, and whose reign, achieved and accomplished the 

fusion of Wales with the larger realm, and brought upon 

the horizon the union of the United Kingdom. The 

position of the "subordinate patriotisms", as they have 

been called, is always a difficult and a delicate one. The 

contest of the centripetal and the centrifugal forces 

attractions is not easy to adjust. Oxford Colleges in the 

b2 
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days before the Commissions, represented largely pro- 
vincial and local interests; University and Queen's those 
of the North ; Exeter and Wadham those of the West ; 
Christ Church and St. John's, those amongst others, of 
London, New College those of Wessex ; Magdalen those 
partly of Wessex and Sussex and partly of East Anglia; 
two Colleges, Lincoln, and Worcester, originally Glouces- 
ter Hall, those of the counties whose names they bear, 
Balliol has been largely a Scotch College, not so much 
on account of its first Scotch founder as of two later 
benefactors Warner and Snell. 

But Jesus represented this idea most fully. It has been 
emphatically the college of Wales. Whether this was 
from the first so de jure is doubtful, but it was so de 
facto, and the fact was emphasized later by the well-known 
Meyrick Foundation. From the first the Principal, 
though not all the Fellows, would appear to have been 
usually a Welshman. Her 

" venerable halls, 
And gray quadrangles " 

have been, as Lewis Morris sang, linking himself in verse 
with Henry Vaughan the Silurist, 

" The tranquil refuge now as then, 
Where our dear country glories in her own, 
Apart from alien men." 

Of this little national "enclave" Sir John Rhys was in 
his day the ideal monarch. It is not for me to attempt to 
speak in detail of what he was to his own College. I leave 
that to his colleagues, who can do it far better. I will only 
say that never has that College been more successful in the 
Schools, or generally, than during his reign. The great 
problem at Jesus is to combine the Welsh and other 
elements, the "close" and the "open", in proportions 
healthy for each. His predecessor, Dr. Harper, a broad- 
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minded man and a most genial nature, did much to adjust 
the balance happily, and on his foundations Rhys built 
successfully. He surrounded himself with good tutors 
and officers and he had his country behind him. 

Nor will I offer any special appreciation of his place 
among Celtic scholars. To that the scholars themselves 
will bear their testimony. 

But it was my good fortune to know him personally 
for some five-and-thirty years of Oxford life, first when I 
was myself a young Fellow of my College, later as a 
brother Head, and later still as Vice-Chancellor. 

He was elected Professor of Celtic and Fellow of Jesus 
in 1877, the same year that I was elected at Magdalen. 
I was greatly interested in the election for two reasons. 
Connected as I was myself by family ties with South 
Wales, brought up to love its traditions, its rich poetic 
associations and natural beauty, I had always felt that 
Wales was too little regarded in Oxford. 

Then I read Matthew Arnold's delightful lectures, 
ending with the aspiration that a Chair of Celtic might 
be founded at Oxford. And when the Chair was founded 
I hailed with enthusiasm the appointment to it of a 
Welshman whose genius had been demonstrated by his 
early romantic story, and his brilliant Oxford career, and 
who enjoyed already, as I knew, a foreign reputation. 

Professor Rhys did not disappoint me either as a 
Welshman or a scholar. He and his wife were very kind 
and hospitable. They welcomed me with constant and 
often special kindness, then and in later years. There 
was in him the peculiar blend of the Welshman, business 
and imagination, love of the land and love of learning, 
and also a naturalness, mother wit and quick playful 
humour which were most engaging. 

This last peeped out constantly in his talk and at times 
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even in his lectures, as for instance when he compared 
the Welsh Saints, with their gift for appearing now in 
one place, now in another, with the Welsh Methodist 
Ministers on Circuit. 

I sat with liitn in Council for several years. In par- 
ticular we worked together at many of the items of Lord 
Curzon's programme of reform. Rhys was always on the 
side of progress and of real reform, but he was, while 
progressive, shrewd and moderate, and absolutely inde- 
pendent, in his opinion and his vote. 

He kindly went, as Pro-Vice-Chancellor, on my request, 
with his daughter, to represent Oxford at the opening of 
the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh. He was well known 
already in America. His visit was, I believe, a great 
success and I am sure Oxford was excellently represented. 

It is a great thing for a University to possess professors 
of first rate and undoubted merit, who can speak with her 
rivals in her gate. Of these Rhys was certainly one. In 
his own subject he was a master and he had a most 
genuine and liberal sympathy with learning and science of 
all kinds in others. We are the poorer, alike on public and 
on personal grounds, by his loss. This son of a Cardigan- 
shire peasant-farmer, who made himself by his force and 
character, the head of an Oxford College, and a Knight 
whose knightly name might have befitted one of the 
chivalrous figures of the Mabinogion or Morte d' Arthur, 
and a Privy Councillor, was also a real savant. His 
career should be, and will be, I believe, an inspiration to 
his country. However high he rose, whatever honours he 
achieved, he certainly never forgot her, or his first loves 
and loyalties. Quihus ortus sis, non quihuscum vivas, con- 
sidera ! he once said to me. The inversion of the applica- 
tion which I had never heard elsewhere, and must I think 
have been his own, struck me very forcibly. 
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As I sat in the chapel at his funeral and listened to 
psalm and hymn, sung in Welsh, as only the Welsh can 
sing them ; as I walked afterward in the long procession 
which followed his hearse from the quiet quadrangle, and 
the chapel portal with its pious "legend", of his small, 
but historic College, to the beautiful cemetery where he 
sleeps, and heard all about me in English Oxford the old 
far off tongue first made familiar to me by my mother and 
my nurse in childhood's days (Rhys told me once, on a 
visit to Bristol, that my mother's family spoke very good 
Welsh), I thought in what a wonderful world we still live, 
how much of earliest antiquity survives even in the age of 
aeroplanes and submarines ; of what varied and many- 
hued elements our Empire is made up, how rich, how 
strong it might in the future be, if men like Rh^s could 
continue to find their place as happily as he did and live 
their life as fully, in its intellectual, as in its political 
capitals and councils, gaining in breadth from the wider 
association without losing the old homely forces and 
attachments. 

In the early "eighties" there flourished for some years 
at Oxford a national institution, the annual Welsh Dinner, 
held in the Hall at Jesus. One occasion especially I 
remember, when with Rh^s sitting in the chair between 
Lewis Morris and Freeman, and supported by Llewelyn 
Thomas, we protracted the proceedings till Freeman 
speaking close on midnight said he supposed he was 
expected to merge the toast of St. David in that of his 
own St. Chad. On such an occasion Rhys was in his 
element. 

Another memory, more recent, is that of the com- 
memoration in Jesus College, by tablet and gathering, 
and speeches, of that Jesus and Oxford man of genius, 
John Richard Green, some of the most brilliant pages of 
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whose brilliant book. The Short History, owes obviously not 
a little to his College and its sons. 

In Wales then and for Wales, he was a leading acade- 
mic politician. His life-time was one of many and great 
educational changes and developments of much import- 
ance, and he had a say in most of them, from the work of 
Lord Aberdare's first and formative Commission on Welsh 
education in 1881 onward. In Oxford it is not so easy to 
bring about reforms, and a single man can do much less. 
His Bursarship, his Headship, his Professorship absorbed 
a great deal of the time which was not pre-occupied by 
these and other public and national cares. 

The Vice-Chancellorship is an uncertain matter. Some 
wait for it twenty years and more, to some it comes in 
half-a-dozen. It came too late for Sir John Ehys to take 
it and make the mark which he might perhaps have made, 
from the very fact of his different experience and outlook, 
had it come to him in his prime. He did not covet it, and 
I think he was wise. And yet it is to be regretted, for the 
sake of the country as a whole. Oxford has seen not long 
ago, and with much advantage, a typical Scotch Vice- 
Chancellor. It would have been good to have seen one 
not less typical from Wales. 

For Wales bids fair to-day more and more to find her 
place and account in the Empire as well as in the Kingdom. 
The Caernarvon Investiture, in which Sir John Rhys took 
so naturally and well so representative a part, was no 
idle antiquarian play or pageant. It was a poetic and 
prophetic moment in the evolution of our race and its 
fortunes. In the story of that process Rhys will always 
be found by him who studies it with any care, to be a 
most significant and satisfactory figure. To his own he 
was certainly one most lovable and unforgettable. 
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II.-By the Rev. W. Hawher Hughes, MA., Senior Tutor 
and Bursar of Jesus College, Oxford 

Shortly after the first Jesus Professor of Celtic came to 
reside in Oxford in 1877 the question " What has Rhys 
done?" was put by one distinguished Oxford Professor to 
another, an undoubted authority on such subjects. " He 
has made Welsh philology scientific " was the reply. 
This was the ground on which our Professor took his 
place in the TJniversity as an original thinker. His teach- 
ing was mainly informal, and in this way during the thirty- 
eight years of his Professorate those who studied or took 
an interest in Celtic matters were brought under his 
influence, but he welcomed under his roof distinguished 
scholars, not only in his own but in other subjects, from 
all parts of the world. His public lectures were given only 
occasionally. The substance of the majority of them has 
been embodied in his published works. They were partly 
directed to bringing Celtic mythology into relation with 
the mythologies of other families of the human race. 
The resemblances and contrasts were portrayed as vividly 
as the nature of the subject renders possible, and left 
the impression expressed to the writer by a well-known 
Sclavonic scholar that our Celtic forefathers were a "poor 
and homely folk ". 

The Professor of Celtic holds a Fellowship which makes 
him ex-officio a member of the Governing Body of Jesus 
College. But there is no emolument attached to it. 
Under the New Statutes, which came into operation in 
1881, the College was enabled to elect him to a Fellowship 
of £200 per annum, and shortly afterwards required him 
to undertake the important duties of Bursar. The task 
imposed upon him in this capacity was no light one, as he 
had to inaugurate the system of keeping accounts pre- 
scribed by the new Statutes with a view to an annual audit 
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and the yearly publication of the accounts. In this work 
he had the assistance of the son of his old friend Sir Hugh 
Owen, Mr. W. Owen of Somerset House, who acted as the 
College auditor for thirty years. The agricultural de- 
pression, which commenced about this time and continued 
in an intense form during the whole period of his tenure 
of this office, increased greatly the anxieties of the work. 
He was brought into contact with the Welsh tenants of 
the College, and his knowledge of the modes of farming 
and other conditions of Welsh agricultural life were 
invaluable to him in this connection. On more than one 
occasion when strained relations had arisen between the 
tenants and the local agents of the College the Bursar, on 
a personal visit, succeeded by his tact and sympathetic 
handling of the situation in smoothing over the difficulty. 

This was the period of the great educational movement 
in Wales and the founding of the University of Wales. 
In these matters Professor Ehys took a warm and active 
interest, and on July 23rd, 1894, arranged that the members 
of the University Senate should pay a visit to Jesus 
College, which they apparently appreciated thoroughly, 
and to which, combined with the conciliatory attitude 
characteristic of the Professor, was in great measure due 
the amicable arrangement made with regard to a portion 
of the Meyrick Fund which had long been a bone of con- 
tention. 

In 1895, on the death of Dr. Harper, Professor Rh^s 
was made Principal of the College. Dr. Harper had been 
for some years an invalid, so that during that period the 
College had been managed by the Bursar and the other 
official Fellows. This change gave him more leisure to 
pursue his Celtic researches, but the claims of the various 
public and government appointments which he held seemed 
to increase rather than to diminish. He was elected a 
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member of the Hebdomadal Council, but though he re- 
mained a member for the normal period of six years and 
acted as pro Vice-Chancellor afterwards, he never seriously 
contemplated undertaking the office of Vice-Chancellor, 
which he might have expected to come to him in due 
course. In fact, he was so absorbed in his own researches, 
his College work, and his public duties (among which may 
be specially mentioned his visit to America on the Moseley 
Commission) that he had no time to throw himself heartily 
into University business. He represented the University on 
the Governing Body of St. David's College, Lampeter, and 
at the opening of the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh. 

During the twenty years of his Principalship his rela- 
tions with the Fellows were uniformly cordial. He fully 
recognised that the Head of an Oxford College is primus 
inter pares, and by his sweet reasonableness endeared him- 
self to all his colleagues. He took a serious personal in- 
terest in every member of the College, and by the hospi- 
talities and opportunities of social intercourse afforded to 
the Undergraduates by himself. Lady Rhys, and the 
Misses Rh^s, an educational effect was produced different, 
yet no less important, than that of the lecture-room and 
the recreation ground. No student had reason to feel 
isolated or despondent on the ground that his affairs were 
of no concern to, or that he was beneath the notice of, 
the Head of his College, who was always ready to advance 
by his influence and recommendation the interests of 
any worthy member of the College. At the same time 
the Principal kept a careful eye on the conduct of the 
men, and any Undergraduate who had been guilty of un- 
warranted extravagance, or of being out of College until 
late hours, was sure to hear of it at the weekly roll-call 
when such matters are passed in review. 

He was undoubtedly the most distinguished Head that 
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the College has had since its second founder, Sir Leoline 
Jenkins, and it is no exaggeration to say that no Head of 
a House was better known, or as well known in his day, 
in America and on the Continent of Europe. 

Fortunately, and not too soon, as his death has prored, 
the College engaged Mr. S. J. Solomon, E.A., to paint 
his portrait, which now hangs in the College Hall. It 
was exhibited in the Academy last year and unveiled on 
March 1, 1915. None of those present had any ground 
for thinking that it would be the last time that he would 
preside at a dinner in Hall on St. David's Day. He 
always read the lessons at the Welsh service, which has 
been held now for several years in the College Chapel, on 
that Festival, and as a true patriot always wore on such 
occasions the traditional silver leek. 



III.—Gan yr Athro J. Morris Jones, M.A., Coleg Bangor. 

Chwith iawn i holl gydnabod y rhadlon Brifathro Syr 
John Ehys' oedd clywed y newydd am ei farw disyfyd 
wythnos cyn y Nadolig. Collodd myfyrwyr y Gymraeg eu 
tad ; ond nid fel athro yn unig y bu ef megis tad i mi. 
Wedi fy ngadael yn amddifad o dad yn fachgen lied 
ieuanc, yn nesaf at fy mam weddw, a fu farw hithau yng 

^ Ysgrifennodd yr Athro atom fel y canlyn — "Gyda golwg ar yr 
enw Rhys gwn y byddai Syr John yn rhoi circumflex ar yr y er mwyn 
gochel cam-gynhaniad gan y Saeson. Oud fel gair Cymraeg (mewn 
ysgrif Gymraeg) nid oes eisiau'r acen. Canys hir ydyw Uafariad yn 
naturiol o flaen s, fel blys, crys, bys, brys. O flaen /, n ac r, He mae'r 
Uafariad yn betrus, — tdl, dal; car, car; giodr, ytvar ; ton, ton; etc., 
etc., yn unig y mae eisiau'r circumflex, yn ol rheolau Ehys ei hun. 
Am hynny yr wyf fi wedi arfer ysgrifennu ei enw yntau hebddi. Gan 
hynny yr wyf (yn y broflen) wedi tynnu'r acen allan bob tro ond y tro 
cyntaf. Gan fod yn debyg y bydd hi i mewn yn y papurau eraill, 
gwell ei gadael yn hwn hefyd y tro cyntaf oil, fel rhyw link rhwng 
hwn a'r Ueill ".—V, E. 
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nghanol ei dyddiau, i'r diweddar Esgob Llwyd a John 
Ehys y mae i mi ddiolch yn bennaf am £y hyfforddi ym 
mhen fy ffordd. A phan ddarllenais ar nos Sadwrn o 
Eagfyr farw 'r olaf ohonynt, ni allwn ysgwyd ymaith ryw 
faich o ymddifedi, rhyw oer ias o ymdeimlad anaele nad 
oedd neb bellach rhyngof innau a'r dibyn. 

Ni wn yn iawn pa fodd i ddechreu traethu am y cyfaill 
a gollasom. Gelwais ef uchod yn dad y rhai sydd 
heddyw'n myfyrio'r Gymraeg ; a thebyg gennyf mai felly 
ymlaenaf y cofir amdano yn yr amser a ddSl. M bu neb 
erioed yn fwy amlwg yn arwain i mewn gyfnod newydd 
yn hanes ei bwnc na John Rhys ; ni raid end ei gymharu 
S,'r olaf a'r mwyaf o gynrychiolwyr yr hen ysgol, sef 
Daniel Silvan Evans, i ganfod ar unwaith yr agendor sydd 
rhyngddynt. T mae'n wir fod yr Almaenwr Zeuss yn ei 
ragflaenu fel ysgolor Celtaidd; ond y mae mor wir 4 
hynny fod Edward Llwyd yn ei ragflaenu yntau fel pioneer 
yr astudiaeth honno, ac yn rhagflaenu'r Ellmyn oil fel 
darganfyddwr egwyddorion ieitheg gymharol. 

leitheg oedd cangen arbennig Syr John, ac yn hyn 
dilynai draddodiad ysgolheictod Cymraeg; y mae rhyw- 
beth yn yr iaith yn denu dyn i geisio olrhain ei ffurfiau, a 
hyn fu dif yrrwch ei phrif goleddwyr — gwelir, er enghraifft, 
yn llythyrau G-ronwy mor hofB oedd ef o'r gwaith. Ond 
ni bu ond dau Grymro erioed o flaen Ehys i'w cymharu ag 
ef fel ieithegwyr, sef Dr. Grriffith Roberts ac Edward 
Llwyd, oni fynnwn Syr William Jones yn drydydd. Yng 
ngramadeg Griflth Roberts, a argrafBwyd ym Milan yn 
1567, fe geir un o'r pethau hynotaf yn hanes ieitheg, sef 
gosodiad clir a gweddol lawn o'r cyfnewidiadau oedd wedi 
digwydd yng nghydseiniaid y Lladin ar ol eu benthyea i'r 
Gymraeg. Gwelodd yr awdur eu bod yn dilyn rheolau 
cyson ; gellir dywedyd iddo ddarganf od deddf au cyf new- 
idiad sain ugeiniau o flynyddoedd cyn i neb arall f eddwl 
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am J fath beth. Cyhoeddodd Edward Llwyd ei Archceo- 
logia Britannica yn 1707, yn cynnwys gramadegau a 
geirlyfrau o'r holl ieithoedd Celtaidd, ynghyd k thraeth- 
awd ar berthynas seiniau'r ieitboedd hyn 4'i gilydd, ac 
S, seiniau ieithoedd eraill Ewrop. Canfu, er enghraifft, 
fod p yn Gymraeg yn cyfateb i c yng Ngwyddeleg, megis 
jpenn yn y naill a cenn yn y Hall ; ac fod c yn Gymraeg 
ac yn Lladin a Groeg, yn cyfateb i A yn yr ieithoedd 
Teutonaidd, megis cant, Llad. centum, Saes. hund, diweddar 
hundred; djrj ddegau o enghreifftiau o'r fath gyfateb- 
iaethau, a gellir dywedyd iddo ddarganfod deddf Grimm 
ymhell cyn geni Grimm. Gallasai fod yn sylfaenydd 
ieitheg gymharol petai ym Mhrydain, neu yn Ewrop, 
rywun yn nechreu'r ddeunawfed ganrif 4 digon o athrylith 
i ddilyn ei arweiniad. Ond Syr "William Jones a osododd 
y sylfaen y cyfodwyd adeilad ieitheg gymharol o'r diwedd 
arni, pan ddatganodd yn 1786, fod Sanskrit yn iaith 
berffeithiach na'r Eoeg a chyfoethocach na'r Lladin, "and 
more exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing to both 
of them a stronger affinity . . . than could possibly have 
been produced by accident; so strong indeed that no 
philologer could examine them all three without believing 
them to have sprung from some common source, which 
perhaps, no longer exists ; there is a similar reason, though 
not quite so forcible, for supposing that both the Gofhick 
and the Celtick . . . had the same origin with the Sanscrit ; 
and the old Persian might be added to the same family".' 
I'r Ellmyn, o Bopp ymlaen, y mae'r clod yn bennaf am 
godi'r adeilad ; a Zeuss yn y Grammatica Geltica a brof odd 
yn derfynol fod yr ieithoedd Celtaidd yn perthyn i'r teulu. 
Cynnwys y gwaith mawr hwn ramadegau o'r ieithoedd 
Celtaidd yn eu fPurfiau hynaf, gyda rhagarweiniad ar 

1 I'he Works of Sir William Jones, ed. Lord Teignmouth, 1807, iii, 
p. 34. 
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darddiad eu seiniau. Aeth. Rhys i mewn i lafur y gwyr 
hyn. Yn ei waith pwysig cyntaf, y Lectures on Welsh 
Philology, a ymddangosodd yn 1877, fe olrheiniodd 
seiniau'r iaith iV tarddiad yn gyflawnach a manylach nag 
y gwneithid gan neb o'i flaen ; dadlennodd yn llawn y 
deddfau y cawsai Griffith Eoberts gipolwg arnynt dri 
chan mlynedd ynghynt ; rhoes brofion gwyddonol ohonynt, 
a dangosodd nad mewn geiriau Lladin yn unig yr oeddjTit 
wedi gweithredu, ond yng ngeiriau'r Frythoneg hefyd — 
mai deddfau oeddynt a fu ar waith dros wyneb yr iaith oil; 
eglurodd paham y mae'r cydseiniaid blaen yn newid yn 
Grymraeg, a thaflodd ffrwd o oleuni ar faterion oedd yn 
ddirgelwch perffaith, i'w credu ond nid i'w hamgyffred, i'r 
hen ramadegwyr. Olrheiniodd y seiniau tu hwnt i'r 
Frythoneg hyd at y f amiaith Ariaidd ; a thref nodd y 
cyfatebiaethau sain yn y gwahanol ieithoedd mewn taflen, 
a ddyfynnwyd, er enghraifEt, gan Sayce yn ei Science of 
Language, f el yr arddangosiad mwyaf cyfleus o'r hyn lleiaf 
ohonynt ar y pryd. Dygodd olion yr hen Frythoneg, o 
awduron, o fathodau, ac o gerfysgrifau, i ddangos pa fodd 
y datblygodd ffurfiau'r Gymraeg ; mynnodd weled holl hen 
gerfysgrifau Cymru, mewn ogam a llythrennau Rhufeinig, 
a rhoes ddisgrifiad llawn ohonynt, gyda darlleniad pob un 
a'i dehongliad. Nid oes neb a all ddywedyd pa faint o 
ddarganfyddiadau oedd yn y llyfr hwn ; yr oedd yr awdur 
yn defnyddio dull gwyddonol o ymchwiliad mewn maes 
nad oedd ond prin wedi ei leoli ar y map. Braidd na 
ddywedwn na chaf odd neb erioed well cyfle ; ond ei 
deilyngdod ef oedd iddo ei weled yn anad neb yn ei ddydd, 
a'i achub mor rhagorol. 

Nid oedd lawer yn hanes treigl y seiniau o Frythoneg y 
cyfnod Rhufeinig i Grymraeg y cyfnod diweddar nas dar- 
ganfuwyd gan Rys; chwiliodd allan yn y Gymraeg y 
geiriau a gymerth y Frythoneg o'r Lladin, a chafodd 
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hyd iddynt mor llwyr ag nad adawodd i'w ddilynwyr 
ond rhyw f riwsion i'w darganf od. Olrheiniodd hef yd liaws 
o eiriau o Prythoneg bur i'r Gelteg trwy eu cymharu 
^'r Wyddeleg, ac i'r famiaith Ariaidd trwy gymariaethau 
pellach. Ond nid un dyn, nac un genhedlaeth chwaith a 
ddihysbydda elfen Greltaidd yr iaith. Arweiniodd Ehys 
ni i'r maes; ond maes ydyw a ddyry waith a phleser i 
lawer am yrhawg. 

Ei wybodaeth ddihafal yn ei ddydd o hanes y seiniau, 
a'i ddadansoddiadd cywir iawn ohonynt fel y maent yn yr 
iaith ddiweddar, a wnaeth yn bosibl iddo osod i lawr 
egwyddorion yr orgraff ddiwygiedig, a fu gyntaf dan 
ystyriaeth yng Nghymdeithas Dafydd ap Gwilym, gryn 
dipyn dros chwarter canrif yn ol. Nid oes gennyf gof pa 
f odd y cododd yr ymdraf odaeth ; ond diau mai ni, aelodau'r 
Gymdeithas, wedi ein goleuo gan Eys, oedd yn methu 
dygymod 4 tliywyllwcli gwasg Cymru. Fel pwnc o astud- 
iaeth yr oedd yr iaith yn fwyaf diddorol iddo ef, — rhyw 
chwarel i gloddio allan ddefnyddiau ei ddamcaniaethau 
cywrain ohoni ; ond yr oeddem ni 'n ieuainc a hyderus, ac 
amryw ohonom eisoes yn ymhyfrydu mewn ysgrifennu 
Cymraeg, ac yn awyddus am feistroli'r iaith er mwyn ei 
harf er. Tr wyf yn cofio mai myfi a ddug y mater gerbron, 
ac i'r Grymdeithas ei drafod mewn amryw gyfarfodydd, a 
Syr John, fel llywydd y Gymdeithas, yn y gadair ym 
mhob un ohonynt, er mai anfyhych y deuai i'r cyfarf odydd 
cyifredin oddieithr pan gynhelid hwynt yn ei ystafell ef 
yng Ngholeg yr lesu. Bydd yn rhyfedd gennyf yn awr 
feddwl amdanaf fy hun yn ymhelaethu ar ei athrawiaeth 
yn ei A^ydd ; efallai nad oeddwn yn ei ddisgwyl i'r cyfar- 
fodydd, ond nid oedd arnaf nac ofn na phryder, onidS diau 
y cofiwn hynny,^ — peth a ddengys beth bynnag pa mor 
rydd a diymhongar a chyfeillgar oedd ef gyda'i ddis- 
gyblion. Tynnwyd allan reolau, a chyhoeddwyd hwynt ; 
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symleiddiwyd hwynt yn ddiweddarch gan Eys ei hun; ac 
yn y ffurf honno derbyniwyd hwynt gan bwyllgor orgraff 
Cymdeithas yr laith G-ymraeg i fod yn rheolau orgraff 
llyfrau ysgol.' Dysgwyd yr orgaff felly yn yr ysgolion i'r 
to oedd yn codi, tra'r oedd Syr Owen Edwards yn cynefino 
darllenwyr hyn 4 hi ar ddalennau Gymru. Brbyn hyn nid 
oes odid lenor Cymraeg teilwng o'r enw nad yw yn 
ei dilyn. 

Ond nid ysgolhaig Cymraeg yn unig oedd Ehys ; fe ^yv 
ei ddisgyblion pa mor hyddysg ydoedd yn yr hen Wyddeleg. 
Gwnaeth lawer o ddefnydd ohoni i'w chymharu 4'r Gym- 
raeg, a thrwy hynny i egluro ac olrhain i'w tarddiad 
eiriau'r naill a'r Hall. Darllenodd lawer ar ei llenyddiaeth 
er chwilio i hen chwedloniaeth y Celtiaid ; ac ysgrifennodd 
lawer ar ei ffurfiau o dro i dro. Tr oedd yn gydnabyddus 
hefyd ^'r Wyddeleg ddiweddar, wedi ei dysgu o enau y 
rhai oedd yn ei llefaru. Bu yn Tnys Manaw yn dysgu 'r 
Fanaweg gan weddill ei siaradwyr; ysgrifennodd lyfr ar 
ei seiniau yn rhoi disgrifiad helaeth a manwl ohonynt ; 
rhoes ar gadw bortread o'r iaith, wedi ei gipio megis o 
draflwnc angof. 

Pel y mae gwyddoniaethau yn ffinio y naill ar y Hall, y 
mae ieitheg yn cyffwrdd i un cyfeiriad i llenyddiaeth ; ac 
i gyfeiriadau eraill d. hynafiaeth ; k chenhedleg, sef perthy- 
nas a mudiadau hiliogaethau dynol; S, dyneg, sef hanes 

' Cyhoeddwyd y rheolau mewn llyfr bychan o dan y teitl : — 

"Welsh. Orthography. The Report of the Orthographical Com- 
mittee of the Society for Utilizing the Welsh Language. Printed 
for the Society by the Welsh National Press Company, Limhed, 
Carnarvon, 1893. 

The Introductory portion of this Report, which greatly furthered the 
later movement for the improvement of Welsh Orthography, is 
signed, amongst others, by J. Rhys (Chairman) and J. Morris Jones 
{Secretary), members of the Committee appointed by the above- 
mentioned Society to draw up a u?iiform orthographical plan for 
rise in its Welsh publications.- V,E. 

C 
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naturiol dyn, a datblygiad ei ddiwylliant, ei gred a'i gre- 
fydd, a olrheinir drwy len gwerin a hen chwedloniaeth. 
Tr oedd meddwl Rhys yn rhy anturiaethus i oddef ei 
gaethiwo i ffiniau ieitheg ei hun. Bu'n crwydro llawer 
dros y terfynau; naturiol iawn y denid ef i faes yr hen 
gerfysgrifau, canys ynddynt hwy yr oedd rhai o ddef- 
nyddiau mwyaf gwerthfawr ei ieitheg ; ac fe ddaeth yn 
ddehonglwr cywreiniaf ac yn awdurdod uchaf ar gerfys- 
grifau Prydain ac Iwerddon. Troes ei wybodaeth o hyn- 
afiaeth Geltaidd i daiJu goleu ar hanes bore Prydain yn ei 
lyfr Celtic Britain a gyhoeddwyd yn 1884 ; y mae ynddo'n 
ddiau lawer o bethau na ddaliant feirniadaeth erbyn hyn, 
megis cysylltiad Brython ^ brethyn; ond y mae hefyd 
bethau pwysicach a ddeil, as ystor o wybodaeth deilwng o 
ystyriaeth yr hanesydd. 

Dechreuodd gasglu Hen gwerin Cymru pan oedd yn 
arolygwr ysgolion ; cyhoeddodd fErwyth ei ymchwiliad yn 
Y Gymmrodor a chylchgrawn Cymdeithas Lien Gwerin, a 
chynullodd yr holl ddefnyddiau hyn a llawer yn rhagor, 
gyda'i sylwadau ar eu harwyddocid a'u hystyr wyddonol, 
mewn dwy gyfrol dan y teitl Celtic Folklore Welsh and 
Manx a ymddangosodd yn 1900. 

Derbyniodd y gwahoddiad i draddodi yn Ehydychen a 
Llundain yn 1886 Ddarlithiau Hibbert ar ddechreuad 
crefydd, a dewisodd yn destun Celtic Heathendom. 
Gyhoeddwyd y darlithiau wedi eu helaethu'n fawr mewn 
cyfrol o fwy na saith gan tudalen. Cymharai ynddi hen 
chwedlau traddodiadol y Cymry a'r Gwyddyl ; canfyddai 
yn eu harwyr a'u harwresau dduwiau a duwiesau'r hen 
Geltiaid wedi eu troi'n feidrolion ar ol dyfod Cristionog- 
aeth, er bod rhywfaint o'u teithi dwyfol yn glynu wrth^ 
ynt ; cymharai hwynt ymhellach 4 duwiau cydnabyddedig 
y tylwythau Ariaidd eraill, megis Gwydion y Mabinogion 
§i, Woden, y duw Teutonaidd y pery ei enw yn Wednesday ; 
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a cheisiodd adlunio pantheon y Celtiaid. Beth bynnag a 
feddylir o'r damcaniaethau ynghylch personoli'r haul a'r 
wawr a'r cyffelyb, y mae'r llyfr yn drysorfa o chwedloniaeth 
Geltaidd, a llawer o'r cymariaethau yn profi'n ddilys ryw 
darddiad cyffredin ; ac y mae'r ymdriniaeth S,'r hen enwau 
yn cynnwys llawer o waith diddorol mewn ieitheg. Parhad 
o'r ymchwiliadau i'r hen chwedloniaeth oedd y gyfrol ar 
yr Arthurian Legend a ymddangosodd yn ddiweddarach. 
Nid oedd yr un o'r materion hyn nad oedd gan Rys ryw 
belydrau o oleuni newydd i'w taflu arnynt. 

Dylaswn grybwyll wrth s6n am Celtic Britain fod y llyfr 
hwnnw'n traethu'n lied helaeth yn ol yr wybodaeth ddi- 
weddaraf ar y pryd am genhedleg yr ynysoedd hyn. Wedi 
hynny fe gymerth Ehys ran yn y ddadl fawr ar darddle'r 
Ariaid cyntefig yn ei bapur ar " Erace Theories ", a ym- 
ddangosodd yn y New Princeton Review yn lonawr 1888, ac 
a dynnodd gryn lawer o sylw yr adeg honno fel cyflead 
galluog o'r ddadl o blaid tarddiad Ewropeaidd.' At 
Ewrop yn hytrach nag Asia y tuedda barn, er nad yw'r 
ddadl byth wedi ei phenderfynu. 

Fe welir wrth y gipdrem uchod ar ei brif weithiau fod 
Erhys wedi anturio dros derfynau ieitheg i bob cyfeiriad 
braidd — ond un, sef llenyddiaeth. Nid oedd llenyddiaeth 
Gymraeg o fawr ddiddordeb iddo ond fel trysordy o hen 
chwedloniaeth a defnyddiau ieitheg. Md aeth erioed, er 
enghraifEt, i'r drafferth i feistroli rheolau'r gynghanedd, 
peth fuasai'n ddigon hawdd iddo ef, i'i wybodaeth fanwl 
o sain ac acen, pe rhoesai ei fryd arno ennyd awr. Nid 
wyf yn sicr na thybiai, wrth gynnyg "Goreu awen gwir- 
ionedd " fel arwyddair Prifysgol Cymru, ei fod wedi llunio 
cynghanedd gywir ; a phan ddangosais iddo ei bod yn 
wallus, nid oedd o bwys ganddo — nid oedd y gwall yn 
brifo'i glust. Cynygiai Syr Edward Anwyl " Ni hena 
1 Gweler, er enghraiflft, Origin of the Aryans Isaac Taylor, td. 53. 

c2 
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meddwl " ; ond gan nad yr ystyr a f wriadai ef oedd i'r 
ddihareb, ond yr ystyr amlwg nad yw meddwl dyn yn 
heneiddio fel ei gorff, fe'i gwrthodwyd. Felly, wrth nad 
oedd gan yr Athro Powel na minnau ddim arbennig iawn 
i'w gynnyg, fe dderbyniwyd cynnyg Rhys ; canys yr oedd 
yr " athrawiaeth " (chwedl yr hen feirniaid gynt) yn 
iachus, OS oedd y gynghanedd yn wan. Ond er na ddys- 
godd mo'r gynghanedd erioed i'w hamgyffred yn iawn a'i 
mwynhau, fe ddaeth ei mesurau yn bwnc o ddiddordeb 
mawr iddo yn gymharol ddiweddar yn ei hanes, ac ysgrif en- 
nodd draethawd ar yr Englyn, a ymddangosodd fel rhifyn 
arbennig o'r Gymmrodor. Cynwysai'r gwaith hwn ymgais 
gywrain i olrhain mesur yr englyn a'i berthynasau i'r 
niesurau Lladin. Arweiniwyd ef i chwilio i'r mater 
drwy synio fod rhai o gofnodion y cerfysgrifau wedi 
eu cyfansoddi ar fesur cerdd; a'r hyn a barodd iddo 
feddwl hynny gyntaf oedd fod lleoliad y geiriau ar y 
garreg yng ngherf ysgrif adnabyddus Porius, — yr enw 
hwn uwchben diwedd y Uinell sy'n dilyn, fel petai'n air 
cyrch i'w gorfEen, — ynghyda nifer y sillafau, a phrifodl 
-it, a hyd yn oed odl gyrch -us, yn awgrymu'n rhy gryf 
iddo ef i'w ameu fod y cofnod i'w ddarllen fel paladr 
englyn, fel hyn : — 

Hie in tu-mu-lo ja-cit — Po-ri-us ; (10 sUlaf .) 

Ho-mo pla-nus fu-it. (6 sillaf.) 

Yn sicr y mae cytundeb mor berfCaith a hyn ^'r mesur yn 
beth hynod iawn, os dam wain yw. Canfuasai'r Athro 
Rice Rees dros banner can mlynedd ynghynt fod cofnod 
carreg Paulinus yn ymrannu'n ddwy linell hexameter oedd 
bron yn gy wir wrth y rheolau clasurol ; ond, ysy waeth, 
petrus ac ansicr yw arwyddion mydr yn y rhan fwyaf o'r 
cerfysgrifau. Eithr nid yw dadl Rhys ar darddiad y 
mesurau yn dibynnu ar ei Iwyddiant i brofi fod pob 
cerfysgrif ar fesur cerdd ; buasai mydryddiad dilys mewn 
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ychydig enghreifftiau yn ddigon i ategu'r ymresymiad, 
drwy dystio i draddodiad a bontiai'r bwlch rhwng y cyfnod 
Ehufeinig a chyfnod yr Hen Gymraeg. 

Yin mlynyddoedd olaf ei fywyd ei brif orchwyl oedd 
ceisio dehongli cerfysgrifau Celtaidd y Cyfandir; bu'n 
teithio trwy Ffrainc a Gogledd yr Eidal i'w hedrych, a 
chyfrannodd i weithrediadau'r British Academy lawer o 
bapurau meithion i'w disgrifio a'u hegluro. Yr oedd 
eraill, Whitley Stokes yn arbennig, wedi traethu arnynt 
o'i flaen ; ond y mae darlleniadau Ehys yn gyflawnach ac 
ar y cyfan yn ddiameu yn gywirach. Y mae yn yr 
eglurhad hefyd lawer awgrym newydd ; ond y mae'r 
ymdriniaeth yn rhy wasgarog, ac yn fynych yn anghy- 
mesur & gwerth y mater. Nid oedd ei gydnabyddiaeth ^ 
darganfyddiadau diweddar ieitheg yn agos mor eang ag 
oedd yn ei weithiau cyntaf ; aethai'r wyddoniaeth 
rhagddi'n gyflym iawn pan oedd ef a'i fryd yn bennaf 
ar broblemau chwedloniaeth. Ond er fod yn ei nodiadau 
lawer peth i'w gywiro,' a Uawer peth i'w feirniadu, y mae 
ei argraffiad o'r cerfysgrifau eu hunain yn gam pwysig 
ymlaen ; ac odid y mentra neb yn fuan eto ymgodymu 
^'r cyfangorfE ohonynt, canys y mae datrys eu Uiaws 
anhawsterau yn ormod camp i ieitheg ar ei goreu hyd yn 
hyn. 

Ni bu neb erioed a gydnabyddai gamgymeriad yn 
rhwyddach na Rhys ; braidd nad ymfalch'iai yn ei barod- 
rwydd i daflu heibio ddamcaniaeth pan welid, yng ngoleu 
gwybodaeth bellach o'r ffeithiau, ei bod yn anghyson 4 
hwynt. Gwnaeth lawer camgymeriad, a chywirodd amryw 

1 Er enghraifft, tercldir keliknon "tower", o'r gwreiddyn Ted- "to 
cover, to hide", fel petai'r gronyn lleiaf o debygolrwydd y Uuniasai 
neb en w i dwr o elf en y n golygu " celu " ; ao amlwg y w na chanf u fod 
gwreiddyn cyfiFelyb qel- "high" i'w ganfod yn y Lladin celsus, a hyd 
yn oed yn columna ei hun, canys yr oedd e ac o yn ymgyfnewid yn 
yr iaith wreiddiol. 
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ohonynt ei hun. Tybiai yn ei Lectures on Welsh Philology 
mai Brjthoneg oedd iaith cerfysgrif au ogam Cymru ; ond 
gwelodd cyn pen nemawr o amser mai Gwyddeleg oedd, a 
dangosodd hynny yn Celtic Britain. Dadleuai'n gywrain 
iawn, yn rhy gywrain o lawer, yn y Leciv/res, mai o'r 
A.B.C. Phoenicaidd y tarddai Uythrennau'r ogam; a chyd- 
nabyddai wedi hynny nad oedd dim yn y ddadl. Ceisiodd 
brofi i hynafiaethwyr yr Alban fod perthynas rhwng 
iaith y Pictiaid a Basque, iaith gyn-Ariaidd y Pyrenees ; 
ond cydnabu'n ddiweddarach mai methiant fu'r ymgais. 
Tybiodd mai o ddychmygion y Celtiaid am y cyn-frodorion 
y tarddodd chwedlau am y tylwyth teg, er mai tywyll ac 
nid teg oedd y bobl hynny ; ond anghofiodd fod y cyf ry w 
chwedlau yn ffynnu ym mhob gwlad dan haul. Daliai 
hyd y diwedd mai trwy Brydain yr aeth y Gwyddyl i 
Iwerddon, wedi eu hysgubo o'r ynys hon o flaen y Brython, 
er bod dadl Zimmer o blaid ymfudiad uniongyrchol o'r 
cyfandir yn ymddangos i'r rhan fwyaf yn ddi-wrthdro. 
Ond eithriad oedd iddo ddal yn dyn wrth ddamcaniaeth ; 
pe na bai cyn hawsed ganddo ddiarddel ei ddamcaniaethau, 
efallai yr ystyriasai fwy cyn cyhoeddi rhai ohonynt. 
Cyhoeddai ormod o bethau megis ar antur; os gwelid 
fod y peth yn gywir, da iawn — byddai'n ychwanegiad 
at wybodaeth ; os gwelid na saf ai, nid oedd o bwys, — 
pethau ar brawf ydyw damcaniaethau, ac ni raid glynu 
wrthynt. 

Darganf od, — ar hynny yr oedd ei holl f ryd ; a'i orawydd 
i fod yn gyntaf i hysbysu ei ddarganfyddiadau a amharodd 
fwyaf o ddim ar ei ysgrifeniadau. Cly wais ef yn dywedyd 
lawer gwaith mai'r cyngor goreu, pan fyddech wedi dar- 
ganfod rhyw bwynt newydd, fyddai ei lusgo i mewn ar 
ryw esgus i'r peth iiesaf a ysgrifennech, beth bynnag 
fyddai testun hwnnw, rhag digwydd i rywun arall weled 
y pwynt a'i gyhoeddi o'ch blaen. Am hynny yr oedd ei 
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weithiau yn llawn o grwydriadau yma ac acw, yn tynnu 
sylw'r darllenydd o hyd oddiwrth y pwnc ; a gwaith rhy 
feichus i lawer oedd ceisio'i ddilyn. Am y manylion, y 
pwyntiau, yr oedd ei ofal ef, yn fwy nag am y cyfanwaith. 
Y mae'r egwyddorion mawr wedi eu sefydlu : nid oes end 
pwyntiau i'w darganfod mwyach. Ac ni ofalai am 
adeiladu; darganfod oedd ei waith ef. Wedi iddo ef 
ddarganfod peth, a'i draethu gyntaf, nid oedd waeth 
ganddo pwy a'i pregethai wedyn ; nid liynny oedd ei waith 
ef, end gadael iddo, a darganfod rhywbeth arall. Felly y 
denwyd ef gymaint dros derfynau ei faes i feysydd cyfagos 
lie nid oedd lawn mor gartrefol. Ac eto i gyd, wrth 
ddysgu eraill y gw^l dyn yn fynych oleuni newydd ar ei 
bwnc. Ac wrth ysgrifennu traethawd cyfundrefnol ar 
ieitheg Gymraeg y darganfu Rhys f wyaf ; a phed aethai 
rhagddo i'w ddiwygio a'i eangu, i godi adeilad ieitheg 
Geltaidd, odid na ddarganfuasai fwy. Canys wrth ddwyn 
ynghyd mewn cyfundrefn bopeth cyffelyb o bob man at 
ei gyffelyb, ceir yn ami oleu bron heb ei ddisgwyl, a goleu 
nas ceir mewn un modd arall, drwy graffter na diwyd- 
rwydd. 

Ni bu neb yn fwy diwyd na Rhys ; ni byddai byth heb 
ryw waith ar ei law, rhyw bwnc newydd i ymchwilio iddo. 
Cyfrannodd o bryd i bryd liaws mawr o ysgrifau i'r cylch- 
gronau dysgedig ar wahanol gerfysgrifau ym Mhrydain 
ac Iwerddon ; ac yr oedd yn paratoi argraffiad cyfiawn o 
gerfysgrifau Cymru pan fu farw, gwaith hir-ddyledus, a 
gwaith a roesai'n ddiodid orffeniad teilwng ar lafur ei 
fywyd — gresyn na chawsai fyw i'w gwblhau. 

Yr oedd yn sicr yn ddyn dysgedig anghyfPredin ; o ran 
helaethrwydd ei wybodaeth am bopeth Celtaidd nid oedd 
neb byw i'w gystadlu ag ef . Nid oedd braidd enw plwyf 
nac afon yng Nghymru nad oedd ef rywbryd wedi ceisio 
rhyw addysg ohono ; na thraddodiad na choel nad oedd 
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gydnabyddus ag ef. Chwiliasai groniclau a chofnodion, 
cofrestri Normanaidd a hen gylchgronau Cymraeg, tra- 
ddodiadau a hanesion Grwyddelig, cyhoeddiadau cymdeith- 
asau hynaj&aethol a hanesyddol, pob cyfryw wybodau di- 
arffordd ; ac yr oedd ei gof ja ddiderfyn. Ond yr oedd 
ganddo hefyd graffter i ganf od perthynasau pethau, ac yr 
oedd yn gywrain iawn, weithiau'n rhy gywrain, i'w sefydlu. 
Erys ei weithiau yrhawg yn gloddfa fel y rhai yr hoffai ef 
lafurio ynddynt ; ac wedi y golcher ymaith yr holl bridd 
a'r clai, fe enillir ohoni lawer o feini gwerthfawr. 

M pherthyn i mi son am ei wasanaeth ar ddirprwyaethau 
brenhinol, ymhellach efallai na chrybwyll am y llyfr The 
Welsh People, a ysgrifennwyd ganddo ef a Syr David 
Brynmor-Jones, ac a dyfodd allan o adroddiad y Ddir- 
prwyaeth Dir. Cyfleai o'r newydd syniadau Ebys am 
genhedleg a banes bore'r Cymry ; ac ynddo yr ymddengys 
amlycaf ei fEyddlondeb a'i serch at wlad ei enedigaeth. 
Gwnaeth lawer tros addysg Cymru, nid yn unig ynglyn S,'r 
ddirprwyaeth a ddug iddi golegau Bangor a Chaerdydd, 
ond fel aelod o gynghorau'r colegau cenedlaethol, ac 
arholydd Cymraeg y Brifysgol ; ac ni bu neb a ryglyddai'n 
fwy ar bob ystyr y radd anrhyddeddus a roes y Brifysgol 
iddo. 

Bu fyw bywyd dedwydd. Mwynhaodd iechyd da hyd 
yn ddiweddar ; rhoes natur iddo " galon iaob a chorff bacb 
byw ", chwedl Grronwy; bu fyw 'n gymedrol hollol ; hoffai 
gyffeillacli, ac yr oedd yn ffraeth ei air, ac yn gwmni 
diddan. Tn ei waith yr oedd ei hyfrydwcb ; cai ynddo 
rywbeth newydd beunydd i'w ddiddori, a darganfyddiad 
newydd i'w lawenhau. Grwenodd y byd arno ; ond er ei 
ddyrchafu o'r bwthyn wrth droed Pumlumon i bias pen- 
naeth Coleg yn Ehydychen, o fod yn fab gweithiwr i fod 
yn f archog urddol, nid yrnddyrchaf odd ddim yn ei ysbryd ; 
yr un Cymro syml oedd ef i'r diwedd, digyfnewid a diymod 
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hollol yn ei ryddfrydiaeth gyntefig a'i gydymdeimlad k 
gwerin ei wlad. 

Bu'n fPodus hefyd yn ei gymar ; gwraig o gynheddfau 
llawer uwchlaw'r cyffredin oedd yr Arglwyddes Rhys. 
Gwnaeth ei gartref yn gysurus iawn iddo tra f u hi byw ; 
ac ni bu deilyngach na siriolaeh arglwyddes ar dy. T^ 
lletygar a chroesawus odiaeth ydoedd ; a llawer orig dded- 
wydd a dreuliais dan ei gronglwyd. Ni allaf ddymuno'n 
well i'w berchen nag yng ngeiriau un o hen feirdd y 
bymthegf ed ganrif : 

Fel y gwnai S, gwesteion, 

Gwnaed y saint ag enaid Sion. , 



IV.— By Professor Thos. Powel, MA., University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff. 

No one acquainted with the life-work of the late Sir John 
Rhys, and interested in the studies which he did so much 
to promote, can think of his death without a keen sense of 
loss ; for although he had reached the "allotted span" of 
earthly life he was still a worker, and his latest work was 
no less valuable than his earlier and, had he lived, more 
might have confidently been expected of him. 

To enlarge on Professor Ehys's learning and scholar- 
ship is unnecessary : his high place among leading Keltists 
is acknowledged and well known ; but it may be well to 
remind ourselves of what we owe him. By his first im- 
portant publication, his Lectures on Welsh Philology, he 
rendered a great service to the study of Welsh in Wales ; 
it popularised for its readers the methods and results of 
Keltic philology as applied to our own tongue ; but it was 
not merely a popularisation — it also advanced knowledge. 
In his work generally, indeed. Professor Eh^s was a pioneer. 
His most striking (one might almost say, startling) work 
was his Hibbert Lectures on Celtic Heathendom. When it 
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became known that he had undertaken the subject, 
Keltists generally, as the late Professor Zimmer expressed 
himself to the present writer, " wondered what he could 
have to say about it through a course of six lectures ". 
It appeared, however, that he had enough to say and, more- 
over, had material for a supplementary volume of similar 
character on The Arthurian Legend. This was followed in 
its turn by a couple of volumes on Celtic Folklore : Welsh 
and Manx. To these must be added, among other things 
which we owe to him, his useful little book on Celtic 
Britain, in the "Early Britain" series of the S.P.C.K., a 
volume on Manx Phonology, and The Welsh People, produced 
in collaboration with Sir D. Brynmor Jones. 

Recently, Professor Rhys had devoted himself to the 
most di£B.cult subject of Keltic Epigraphy. His various 
papers on the Keltic Inscriptions of Prance and Italy, 
published from time to time in the volumes of the British 
Academy, are most valuable. He had in contemplation 
further research in the same field, but his plans were 
frustrated by the War, which hindered his projected visits 
to the Continent. 

In matters of scholarship Sir John's judgment appeared 
to the present writer to be eminently sound. In character 
he was emphatically one of the most unassuming of men, 
it was always difficult to get him to talk about his own 
work. 

Professor Eh^s was far from being a " dry-as-dust ". 
He was a most genial companion, full of humour and one 
who enjoyed a joke ; his hearty laugh was provocative and 
infectious. The death of Lady Rhys told upon him 
severely ; he became latterly more silent and less buoyant, 
but not less devoted to his studies and not less kindly in 
word and act. 

Sir John Rh^s's career was a remarkable one, which has 
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justly won the admiration of his countrymen ; to those 
happily young enough to profit by his example it offers at 
once encouragement and stimulus. 



v.— By Dr. Henry Owen, F.S.A., Treasurer of the Honour- 
able Society of Oymmrodorion, and Editor of 
" Owen's Pernbroheshire ". 
I LEAVE to others to say how this self-made man rose to 
greatness. I only speak of his knowledge of the characters 
on the Ogam stones, in which, as in others of his manifold 
walks in life, he has, it is to be feared, left no successor. 

These Ogams consist of strange scores and notches on 
the side of the stones, in Goidelic, the language of the 
ancient Irish, for we were not Cymry in this corner of 
Wales until quite a late date. The stones commemorate a 
person ; sometimes they give the names of the father and 
of the mother. Later ones have the sign of the cross, and 
some have the inscription in Latin on the front of the 
stone. This gave the clue for the meaning of the Ogams. 

These stones were not thought much about until the 
" Principal of the Principality " took them up and told 
people what they were. How many were destroyed pre- 
viously, no man can say. 

In this county of Pembroke, which is a happy hunting 
ground for Ogam stones, he would often stay with me ; 
we put more than two dozen of the stones into places of 
safety, churches or churchyards ; more useful work cannot 
be done by an antiquary. 

He was genial all through, he knew everybody and had 
influence on everybody. He tried to raise the people of 
"Wales by his archaeological skill, and to give them some 
idea of what their past history was. Who will take his 
place ? 
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VI. -Sy Mr. Edward Clodd, Ex-President of the Folk- 
Lore Society. 

It was shortly after his appointment to the newly- 
founded chair of Celtic in Oxford University, that, when 
a guest of Grant Allen's, I first met Sir John Rhys. It 
was a case of love at first sight, begotten of his modesty 
and charm. For some time after that, although his days 
were busy ones, he secured a margin of leisure for social 
intercourse, but subsequent appointments on one Eoyal 
Commission after another narrowed that margin to well- 
nigh vanishing point. It is among life's regrets, as the 
shadows lengthen, that the chances of taking " sweet 
counsel together" dwindle, and I know that Sir John 
Rhys felt this the more keenly because, as he said to me, 
the demands of his University to serve on Councils and 
Committees might have been made upon younger and less 
busy people. 

In this brief tribute, which Sir Vincent Evans asked me 
to pay to his memory — fragrant as this is to each of us — 
there must be over-lapping with other tributes, since all 
who write them will agree in testifying that outside his 
rare intellectual gifts, by which Rhys had won renown in 
Celtic philology and literature, with their allied subjects, 
there were the two qualities of largeness of heart and 
breadth of mind ; gifts rare in their combination. Optimo 
hospitum, whether in the more modest surroundings of 
Banbury Road, or, when Rhys succeeded to the Principal- 
ship of his College, in the luxury of the " Lodgings ", 
there was the unspoiled, kindly host, to whose greetings 
were added those of his gifted wife and daughters. He 
was careful to find out what common friend his guest 
would be glad to meet, with result of added joy to the 
gathering. The limits of his choice were narrowed by his 
sturdy Liberalism and outspokenness, and his inability, as 
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he said in a letter to me, " to suffer fools gladly ; there 
are so many of them let loose in Oxford this time of the 
year " (the letter is dated October 1898). So he was not 
altogether happy in the " home of lost causes ". 

He was no dry-as-dust grammatist ; his largeness of 
outlook and sense of relation made his work contributory 
to explanation of the processes of evolution which, if they 
operate anywhere, operate everywhere. He was more keen 
to ask and talk about what his friends were doing, than 
to bring his own work to the front. But he knew that, 
in his own special province, this would take care of itself. 

Ten years after Matthew Arnold, in his Study of Celtic 
Literature, had written : " In the great and rich Universi- 
ties of this great and rich country there is no chair of 
Celtic ; there is no study or teaching of Celtic matters ; 
those who want them must go abroad for them", the re- 
proach was swept away by the creation of a chair of Celtic 
at Oxford. Everyone knew that Rhys was the only man 
who could fill it, and from 1877 till 1915 he gave of his 
best to the promotion of studies that lay nearest his 
heart. His interest in folk-lore was a bqnd between us, 
strengthened by his insight into the significance of its 
materials in their bearing on intellectual and spiritual 
evolution. Ogams and Runes, subjects which do not add 
to the "public stock of harmless pleasure", seemed, to some 
of us, to make undue claims upon his time, but this must 
be put down to the petty jealousy of those who wanted to 
see more of him, and whose invitations he was wont to 
decline because he had to rush off to some obscure place 
to decipher some more obscure inscription. But, that he 
found time to answer troublesome enquiries, is shown in 
the following letter, which is not only interesting as 
throwing light upon the Ogam alphabet, but as giving 
insight into his views on theological dogmas : — 
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" GwALiA Hotel, Llandbindod Wells, 

"September 5th, 1899. 

" My dear Clodd, 

"I am ruralizing and drinking nasty waters in this home of idle- 
ness, and my wife is here with me. The air here does us good, I 
think, but I am not sure as to the good of the waters. As to Ogams, 
my belief is that they have absolutely nothing to do with the runes. 
They have no distinctive character, as you probably remember — they 
consist of scores and notches, thus : 
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That is the whole alphabet, except that in writing 
non-Goidelic names like Turpilius, they had to ex- ^ 

temporize something outside the 20, such as ^ A^ 

two at least of which occur. You will understand 
the initial part of the invention when I tell you that the scores 
in the first group represent h, d, t, c, qu, which were the initial 
consonants one, two, three, four. Jive in early Goidelic. The whole 
is probably the work of a grammarian, as you will notice that 
he puts his broad vowels, a, o, u, together, leaving the slender ones, 
e, i, to follow together ; the distinction between broad and narrow 
vowels is one of capital importance in Goidelic ; it is of some im- 
portance even in our patchwork English when car is pronounced kar, 
while cite is pronounced site. I believe, however, the grammarian or 
druid who invented the Ogam alphabet was acquainted with Boman 
writing, but too proud to adopt it as the Brythonic tribes did — a 
question of race susceptibilities came in. This is all, I think, I have 
to say and a good deal of it is no more evidence than the bulk of the 
stuff the Rennes judges listen to from day to day. Have you seen a 
letter long and pathetic from Mrs. Ward in the Times to-day ? She 
is longing to see all who cannot believe in virgin births — that is 
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apparently the first diflBculty present to her mind — duly acknow- 
ledged members of the Church of England. [Somebody ought to 
present her with a copy of the Australian book reviewed in one of 
the Reviews by Frazer the other day ; it appears that to the Austra- 
lians every birth is due to an immaculate conception. The reference 
is to Spencer and Qillen's "Native Tribes of Central Australia", p. 127.] 
If they were only called by the same name of Christians it matters 
naught that they are ritualists and agnostics— the name is the great 
thing which would enable them to enjoy the Eucharist together. 
The whole letter affords a curious study in psychology to me and 
my wife. 

" My wife unites with me in all kinds of kind wishes and remem- 
brances to you. 

" Yours very truly, 

« J. RHYS." 



VII— By Mr. E. Sidney Sartland, F.S.J.., Ex-President 
of the Folh-Lore Society, and Author of " The Legend 
of Perseus ", etc., etc. 

Sir John Eh^s' death removes from our midst one whom 
all students of folk-lore, and all who are interested in 
Welsh history and traditions, held specially dear. When 
he began to collect and study Welsh folk-tales in the 
seventies of the last century, no one had thought it worth 
while to make of them a subject of systematic enquiry. 
And it was he who first revealed, even to Welshmen them- 
selves, the extent of their traditional riches. His 
collections were published originally in the pages of 
Y Gymmrodor and of Folk-Lore, and republished, re- 
vised, and extended, and incorporating a similar harvest 
from the Isle of Man, in the two precious volumes of 
Celtic Folh-Lore, Welsh and Manx, in 1901. They contain 
an illuminatiug commentary on the material collected, as 
well as the texts obtained by himself and others at first 
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hand from the depositaries of tradition. Besides these his 
Hibhert Lectures and some other works are in a very large 
measure an exposition of traditional material. 

When he entered on the study of Celtic folk-lore the 
philological explanations of Prof. Max Miiller were in 
fashion. Sir John Rhys naturally adopted them, as we 
are all prone to adopt the ideas which form part of our 
mental milieu, without real examination, until our attention 
is called to their unsoundness. These philological ex- 
planations — centring round the sun-myth theory — have 
been discarded to-day. Philology itself, thanks largely to 
Sir John Rh^s' own labours, has been placed on a more 
assured basis. Though I am not aware that he ever 
formally renounced his earlier interpretation of Celtic 
mythological figures and the folk-lore analogues and 
(perhaps) derivatives, yet it cannot be doubted that he had 
ceased to hold it, and that if the opportunity had offered, 
his genuine scientific spirit and characteristic candour 
would have made it clear that he was no longer an ad- 
herent of the doctrines made in Germany. 

His qualifications as a collector were supreme. His 
geniality, tact, and wit made him everywhere welcome. 
In Wales, where his chief work in this respect was done, 
his profound knowledge of his native tongue and all its 
dialects gave him a key to the hearts of the people, with 
which his intimate and life-long knowledge of them and 
his sympathy with their interests and aspirations enabled 
him to xmlock their traditional stores. His accuracy and 
fidelity in the record are a model for others. His alert- 
ness of mind is abundantly exemplified in Celtic Folk-Lore. 
He was never content to " rest and be thankful " with one 
question solved or difficulty overcome, or one fact obtained. 
It inevitably suggested to him further questions, and led 
on to discoveries, often quite miexpected and sometimes 
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very important. Such tirelessness in research marks the 
true scientific investigator. 

The political, educational, and social services which he 
rendered from time to time to his native country will long 
be remembered with gratitude by those who have the 
progress and happiness of Wales at heart. It is pleasant 
to think that these services combined with his intellectual 
eminence to win some measure of recognition from the 
state. His honours, whether state-bestowed or academic, 
were amply deserved by a life of strenuous labour in the 
interest of learning and of the public weal. One monu- 
ment at least he has — the monument he would most have 
desired — a memory cherished in the hearts of all his 
friends and fellow-countrymen. 



VIII.— By Mr. Edward Owen, F.SA., Secretary to 
the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments 
(Wales). 

It is probable that of the many public services performed 
by the late Sir John Eh^s none gave him greater personal 
satisfaction, or was executed with greater personal pleasure, 
than the duty of presiding over and guiding the Royal 
Commission on Ancient Monuments in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, upon which he was engaged at the time of his 
death. There is a vague idea that a Royal Commission 
means easy work for all coimected with it, and it is 
doubtless true of Royal Commissions, as of all other acqui- 
sitive agencies, that the measure of their activity is pretty 
evenly proportioned to and determined by the interest and 
devotion of the men who are appointed to them. From this 
point of view the authorities were exceptionally fortunate 
in their selection of Sir John Rh^s as Chairman of the 
Ancient Monuments Commission, He possessed practically 
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all the qualifications that are usually regarded as essential 
to the position, and it is no secret that directly the deter- 
mination to appoint the Commission had been arrived at, 
and the all-important question of the chairmanship came 
up for consideration, one name, and one name alone, sprung 
to the lips of those with whom the recommendation lay — 
the name of Sir John Ehys. Sir John was at that time a 
member of two educational commissions, and was not 
desirous of assuming further responsibilities, but he yielded 
to the representations that were made to him. Having 
once accepted the position he determined upon making the 
Commission a real live one. It was recognized that a 
unique opportunity had arisen for carrying out a work 
which each year rendered more imperative and more diffi- 
cult. The terms of reference to the Welsh Commission 
were taken from those of the Scottish Commission which 
had been appointed a few months before the Welsh body, 
and cannot be said to be very happily conceived. They 
provide for the compilation of a list of ancient monuments, 
but whether the list was intended to be anything more 
comprehensive than a mere catalogue was left apparently 
to the several Commissions. No power of interfering in 
order to save a threatened monument was given to the 
Commissioners, and no funds were placed at their disposal 
to permit of the smallest investigations. 

It may be truly said that the whole of the career of Sir 
John Erhys had been one long preparation for the work he 
was now called upon to undertake. Though a considerable 
portion of that period had been spent upon Royal Com- 
missions it was the first time upon which Sir John Eh^s 
became the guiding spirit of the enquiry, responsible for 
its general conduct, and for much of its procedure. He 
very carefully considered the limitations which the Com- 
mission would experience from the vague terms of its 
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reference, and the best means by which it could accom- 
plish the formidable task which it was called upon to 
execute within a period bounded by the lives of some, at 
any rate, of those who were named in the original letters 
patent of King Edward. 

At the first meeting of the Commissioners he read a long 
statement of the aims and purposes of the Commission, 
and of the course of procedure which he had determined 
upon. The document was a masterly production, and it 
was afterwards suggested that it should be published for 
general circulation. Official difficulties were, however, 
raised in connection with the public issue of such a state- 
ment, and Wales has been deprived of a masterly exposi- 
tion of the Ancient Monuments question so far as it con- 
cerns the Priucipality. 

Sir John Rhys threw himself whole-heartedly into the 
work of the Commission. His wise and gentle, yet firm, 
guidance steered it through the many difficulties which 
beset enquiries that are trammelled by official routine. 
His profound knowledge of Wales was invaluable to the 
Commission, and his personal eminence procured for it a 
welcome wherever its members went. He was especially 
interested in those antiquities that had a bearing upon the 
subject of his own studies. He never pretended to a 
knowledge of architecture, and would take no part in the 
technical discussions that occasionally arise in the course 
of the Commissioners' visit to an ancient church or castle, 
but he was always deeply interested in the small churches 
which had retained their Cymric dedications. But, of 
course, his delight reached its highest when the church or 
churchyard sheltered a tombstone that bore an early in- 
scription which he alone could best decipher. His last 
visit to Wales was undertaken a couple of months before 
his death to see a new inscribed stone, and one of his last 

D 2 
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published writings, was his explanation of what proves to 
be one of the most important Romano-British inscriptions 
which has been brought to light. 

The curtailment of the Commission's activities by reason 
of the War was a great trouble to him, but he looked for- 
ward to a resumption of its full programme of work, and 
its ultimate consummation. It was not to be, he rests 
from his labours, and if the consummation is ever reached 
it must be by the aid of other and less able hands. 



IX.— By Sir Isambard Owen,D.C.L.,M.D., Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Bristol, and first Deputy - 
Chancellor of the University of Wales. 

The late Sir John Ehys possessed one of the most truly 
scientific minds I have ever known. Few men amongst 
my acquaintance grasped so fully the essential difference 
between scientific truth and absolute truth as he did. 
Scientific truth upon any point, let us say, is the logical 
conclusion from the whole body of known facts concerning 
it ; absolute truth the logical conclusion to be drawn from 
the whole body of existing facts concerning it were they 
known in their entirety ; which, in the nature of things, 
they can seldom be. The distinction here drawn was 
always perfectly clear in Sir John's mind. In propounding 
a conclusion on any question he was careful to indicate, 
whenever necessary, that it was a conclusion indefinitely 
open to revision in the light of any further facts bearing 
upon the matter that might be brought to later knowledge. 
The same clear insight into the nature and limitations of 
scientific reasoning doubtless inspired the unfailing 
modesty, patience, and courtesy which he displayed in 
discussions upon his chosen subjects of study. Whatever 
opinion a disputant might advance, however opposed to 
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his own, however ill-informed upon the matter the speaker 
might seem to be in comparison with himself, he never 
failed to find his arguments patiently listened to, his 
position carefully examined, and himself treated with 
chivalrous courtesy by the Oxford Professor of Celtic, at 
all times anxious and eager that no light, even from the 
unlikliest quarter, should escape him that might help him 
in the development of his own views. Had all scientific 
investigators been informed by the philosophic temper of 
Sir John Rhys, scientific research would have found an 
easier path to pursue in the world, and many byegone con- 
troversies, as unseemly as needless, have been avoided. 
May his example not be wholly without fruit among those 
who knew him. 



X.—By Mr. W. Llewelyn Williams, K.C., M.P., Recorder 
of the City of Cardiff 

Hiraeth blin sydd i minnau 
Am gyfeillion mwynion man. 

Sir John Rhys, the greatest of Celtic scholars, is dead, 
and the world is a greyer and sadder place without him. 
There are very many, besides myself, who mourn his re- 
moval, and who, when they think of the many happy hours 
which they passed with him, are filled, as I am, with 
" hiraeth am hen oriau ". His life story was a romance 
that has few parallels in the history of scholarship. John 
Rhys — or Rees, as he was then accustomed to spell his 
name — was born in a little cottage at the foot of Plyn- 
limmon. His father was a poor peasant, without wealth 
or worldly position, and his son started life without 
prospects. He attended the village school, — a British 
school for which Wales was indebted in the main to 
English generosity. (May I suggest, in passing, that one 
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of our Research Students at the Welsh University should 
produce a monograph on the British Schools of Wales ?). 
John Eh^s had to trudge two miles over a heavy road to 
reach his academe, and an old lady who kept the wayside 
inn described to me a few years ago how she remembered 
the small sturdy little fellow plodding past her house in 
all sorts of weather sixty and more years ago. He became 
in due time a pupil teacher, and that was the beginning of 
his opening fortunes. 

After serving his time as a pupil teacher he became an 
assistant master, and subsequently he entered the Normal 
College, Bangor. But before he did so he had made the 
acquaintance of another elementary school teacher, and 
promptly fell in love with her. The course of true love 
did not run smooth for the young couple. The young man 
had his career to make, and the girl was too ambitious to 
be a stumbling block in his way. He went to college, 
passed with distinction, and presently became Headmaster 
of the British School at Ehos-y-b61 in Anglesea. Not a 
very bright or inviting prospect for two aspiring young 
people ! He did not, however, remain long in this out- 
landish spot. An Eisteddfod was held at Beaumaris, and 
a prize was offered for an essay. The adjudicator was Dr. 
Charles Williams, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. 
The young schoolmaster sent in an essay, and was awarded 
the prize ; but the Principal was so struck with the merit 
of the composition that he encouraged the successful com- 
petitor to come to Oxford. The nuptials were put off, and 
John Ehys became a Scholar of Jesus. At the time he 
knew "little Latin and less Greek ". Two years later he 
took a second class in Classical Moderations — his chagrin 
at missing his First never disappeared— and in another 
two years he took the best First of his year in Literae 
Humaniores. On the day the list appeared he was 
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elected to a Fellowship at Merton. He always spoke of 
Dr. Charles Williams with admiration and gratitude. No 
one knows to what an extent the aspiring student was 
indebted to the generosity of his Principal. When I 
attended the funeral service on December 20th, I noticed 
that a tablet had been placed in Jesus College Chapel to 
commemorate the virtues of Dr. Charles Williams. It 
struck me at the time, and I make the suggestion now, 
that it would be a pious and worthy task to set up another 
tablet at its side to record the eminence of Sir John Eh^s. 
During all these studious years he had not forgotten the 
Llanberis lass who had won his heart. Who, indeed, 
could forget her, with her beautiful face and figure, her 
sparkling look of intelligence, her brilliant and eloquent 
eyes, and her gracious charm of manner and character ? 
She determined to make herself a worthy mate of a great 
scholar. She went abroad, — to Germany, to France, to 
Italy. She mastered five modern languages, and she had 
more than a nodding acquaintance with the classics. 
Thirty years ago the Saturday Review called her " one of 
the talking women of Britain". Late in the seventies 
John Rhys was appointed, at the instance of Matthew 
Arnold, Inspector of Schools in North Wales. It enabled 
the Fellow of Merton to marry. It was not long before 
he arrested the attention of scholars by publishing his 
Celtic Philology. When it was decided in 1877 to establish 
a Chair of Celtic at Oxford, John Eh;^s was plainly the 
man fitted to be the first Professor. He filled the office 
for nearly forty years, and he earned a European reputa- 
tion. Indeed, it is not too much to say that Sir John 
Eh^s was one of the very few Oxford men whose fame was 
greater on the Continent than in his own country. Fifteen 
years ago he was elected Principal of Jesus, and he will be 
remembered as the greatest Welshman — with the possible 
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exception of Sir Leoline Jenkins — who has filled the 
highest post in the most famous of Welsh institutions. 

It will be for scholars to appraise the permanent value 
of his contributions to Celtic scholarship. Already we 
have outgrown some of his "discoveries", and he himself 
of late years seemed willing to reliquish the domain of 
Celtic Philology to his talented pupils. He betook him- 
self to the broader and more fascinating realm of folklore 
and mythology. His Celtic Britain remains a standard 
work, and his Hibbert lectures on Celtic Heathendom are 
full of suggestive and illuminating knowledge. He 
deciphered more ogam stones than any man on earth, and 
even to the end he could not resist the call of the ogam 
whenever a new specimen was discovered in Wales or 
Prance or Ireland. He remained the doyen and chief of 
Celtic scholars, and nothing delighted him more than the 
achievements of his old pupils. Sir Edward Anwyl, alas ! 
is no longer with us; but Professor Morris Jones, of 
Bangor, who will, it is to be hoped, succeed his old teacher 
as Oxford Professor of Celtic, is happily still with us. 
Professor Morris Jones's first work, an edition of the 
Mucidarium of the Anchorite of Brevi — a fourteenth 
century catechism written in exquisite Welsh — was pub- 
lished under the segis of Professor Rh^s's reputation. 
Dr. Gwenogfryn Evans's first of his monumental repro- 
ductions of Welsh texts — an edition of the Bed Book of 
Hergest, which is the glory of Jesus College Library — was 
also published with the imprimatur upon it of Professor 
Rhys. 

But it is not as a dry-as-dust scholar that Sir John 
Rh^s will be remembered. There was nothing appertain- 
ing to Welsh life that he did not touch, and there was 
nothing that he touched that he did not adorn. The 
Welsh Eisteddfod, which gave him his first chance in life, 
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foxmd in him an ever-appreciative patron. Welsh bards 
and preachers, if they wrote or spoke good Welsh, became 
his friends. Welsh education owed an incalculable debt 
to him. He acted as secretary to the Welsh Education 
Committee which sat in the early eighties, and which 
paved the way to the foundation of the Welsh University, 
the University Colleges of Cardiff and Bangor, and the 
Intermediate Schools. He served as a member of the 
Welsh Land Commission, and the History of the Welsh 
People, by him and Sir D. Brynmor Jones, K.C., was a 
by-product of that inquiry. For the last six years he 
acted as chairman of the Royal Commission on Welsh 
Ancient Monuments, and on the Wednesday before he 
died he presided at a meeting of the Commission in 
London. It will always be a treasured memory of mine 
that I attended this meeting. Sir John Rhys was anxious 
that the work of the Commission should not be brought 
to a premature end owing to the needs of "war economy". 
He thought that I had some influence with the St 4V Ukii, 
and he asked me to come to. the meeting — though I was 
not a Commissioner — to discuss the position. I went, and 
for the last time saw my old friend. He was wan and 
worn, but he was full of interest in all things, — in politics, 
in literature, in every matter that aroused the attention 
of intelligent men. Most of all was he interested in the 
fortunes of his Commission. He promised to come up the 
following week as one of a deputation to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Fortunately his sudden death did not 
defeat his wishes, for Mr. McKenna has added to the 
many debts which Wales owes him by agreeing to prolong 
for a time the life of the Commission. I trust I may be 
forgiven for saying, in a non-political periodical, that Sir 
John Rhys was a true Liberal, whose Liberalism became 
mellower, though not weaker with age. His wife died a 
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few years ago, and he was never quite the same man again. 
Now he has left us in the fullness of time, in the 75th 
year of his age, laden with honours from the State and 
learned bodies all the world over. But with those who 
knew and loved him, there will abide the remembrance 
not of a great scholar, though he was that, but of one of 
the kindliest and most loyal gentlemen Wales has ever 
produced. 



XL— By the Rev. George Williams, MA , Rector of 
Remenham, Henley-on-Thames. 

Brave life, so full of energy and zest. 

Of eager plan and kind intent ! 
The Heavenly portals open wide : 

And now is great content. 

And she — the loyal wife who shared his hopes. 
Who waited on the farther shore — 

Has now fruition of her love 
In bliss for evermore. 

And so these twain upon the heights of time 
Shall purpose still with larger span, 

Unhindered by the dust of earth. 
In Grod's eternal plan. 

All's well, and we whose task is still to do 

Will make cessation of our woe, 
For those we love lift beckoning hands 

To us who strive below. 

19 Dec. 1915. 
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XII. —By. Sir E. Vincent Evans, Secretary to the Honour- 
able Society of Cymmrodorion and Editor of the 
"Transactions", etc. 

Sir John Ehys was for a great number of years a source 
of pride to Wales and one of the glories of our Society — 
and so he will remain. As Secretary to the Cymmrodorion, 
and as one who is directly responsible for its publications, 
it has been my privilege as well as my duty to collect the 
foregoing short tributes to his memory from some of his 
friends and fellow-workers. Sir Herbert Warren, the 
President of Magdalen, Professor of Poetry, and recently 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, has written 
with intimate knowledge and affectionate regard of Sir 
John's long connection with the University. The Rev. 
W. Hawker Hughes, Senior Tutor and Bursar of Jesus 
College, who was closely associated with the subject of our 
appreciation in the administrative and educational work of 
that institution, supplies a vivid sketch of Sir John Ehys' 
work for his College. Professor J. Morris Jones, of the 
University College of North Wales, his "former pupil 
and actual friend", and Professor Thomas Powel, of the 
University College of South Wales, a former editor of Y 
Gymmrodor, contribute interesting criticisms of Sir John's 
services and achievements in the field of Celtic Literature. 
Dr. Henry Owen, a practical helper in the preservation of 
our Inscribed Stones in which Sir John took the keenest 
possible interest, and Sir Isambard Owen, an active co- 
worker in many educational movements, give us glimpses of 
valuable efforts in other and varied directions. The Rev. 
E. Eees (Byfed) the present Archdruid, and head of the 
Grorsedd of Bards, pays poetic tribute to one who strongly 
believed in the Eisteddfod, and who was ever ready to give 
it his support. Mr. Edward Owen, the Secretary of the 
Eoyal Commission on Ancient Monuments (Wales and 
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Monmouthshire), of which Sir John was Chairmj.n, speaks 
of his activities in that particular connection. Mr. Edward 
Clodd and Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, both eminent folk- 
lorists, favour us with appreciative views of the services 
rendered by Sir John Rhys to the science of Anthropology 
and Folk-Lore/ and Mr. Llewelyn Williams and the Eev. 
George H. Williams raise the curtain for a moment on his 
bright and happy home-life. It remains for me to supply 
a few biographical and bibliographical details, in the hope 
that they may serve to complete the picture of the man to 
whom we of the Cymmrodorion Society owe so deep a debt 
of gratitude. 

1 In addition to what has already been said on this point by Mr. 
Clodd and Mr. Hartland, I may perhaps be permitted to quote the 
following tribute from the Presidential Address, delivered on the 
16th of February 1916, by Dr. R. E. Marett, President of the Folk- 
Lore Society : — 

" Let me refer very briefly and inadequately to the great loss that 
has befallen this Society in the death of Sir John Rhys, for many 
years our Vice-President. He was a personal friend of mine. Indeed, 
our respective Colleges face each other across a narrow street ; and 
he was always ready to let me drop in upon him for a chat. I used 
to regard him not merely as a mine of information concerning the 
manifold questions with which our science deals — though of course 
he was that — but rather as an incarnation of the very spirit of folk- 
lore. He himself came of the folk, having been born and bred in a 
countryside that almost literally bordered on fairyland. Moreover, 
a thorough knowledge of his natiye idiom gave him a sure clue to the 
psychology of his own people, so that even the twilight depths of the 
racial consciousness were revealed to him. Thus, as a man of science, 
he could work from the heart of his subject outwards' The soul of 
the matter could not escape him, or he would have had to escape 
from his own soul ! About details, however, he might change his 
mind constantly, and, in fact, did so; for his sense of proportion, 
being determined by an abiding intuition of the Celtic mentality in 
its wholeness, could afford to rate trivialities, whether of archaeology 
or of scholarship, at their real worth. Some of his critics might com- 
plain that he was erratic in hi.s opinions. Those who knew him 
intimately, however, would say rather that, in all its flights, his mind 
remained true to an unfailing sense of direction ; such a faculty 
having been implanted in him by heredity, nurtured by an early 
training amid homely surroundings, and brought to full development 
by years of patient and intelligent study. Wales never bore a son 
who loved her more or understood her better." (Folk-Lore, vol. xxvii. 
No. 1. March 1916).— V.E. 
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John Ehys was born on the 21st of Jiuie 1840 at Aber 
Ceiro Fach, not far from Ponterwyd, one of the upland 
villages of Cardiganshire, which lie at the foot of Plyn- 
limmon. He sprang from a class to which "Wales is 
greatly indebted, and which has produced some of its best 
men, that of the small peasant farmer who laboriously 
tills the hard soil of the Welsh hill side, and rears sturdy 
sons and daughters on scanty earnings to honour their 
upbringing and to serve Wales. His father, Hugh Eees, 
came from Eglwys fach in. the same county ; his mother, 
Jane Eees, appears to have been a native of Ponterwyd. 
The father is described by a local biographer (Mr. William 
Evans, T Gymro, Jan. 8, 1916) as "a great reader, al- 
though his library was small, with a bent for poetry, and 
a love of music, an apt speaker, a strong teetotaller, a 
devout and a prayerful man " ; his mother as a self-con- 
tained, placid, and studious woman, with a more active 
and imaginative sister, "Mary Lewis, Ty'r Capel ", who is 
credited with having instilled into young Ehys' mind his 
first love for folk-lore. Jane Eees died in 1853, and she 
and two of her children were laid to rest at Ponterwyd ; 
Hugh Eees re-married, and in 1867 he and the remainder 
of the family (with the exception of John) left this 
country for the United States, where he died. 

John Ehys, as a child, received the first elements of 
education at the hands (literally so) of one Morgan James, 
who kept a school at a farm-house called Brynchwyth, 
some considerable distance from the boy's home ; and 
under one John Williams, a Wesleyan preacher, who kept 
a similar school at Pant y fpynnon, Ystumtuen. A local 
weaver, Dafydd Gruffydd, Werndeg, is said to have 
grounded the boy in a knowledge of Welsh grammar. 
After a term or so under a Mr. Hughes, who was appointed 
master of a new school built at Ponterwyd, John Ehys 
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became a pupil at the Britisli School at Penllwyn, some 
five miles from Aberystwyth, then kept by Mr. W. 
Silvanus Williams, who afterwards became Eector of 
Trawsfynydd in the county of Merioneth. The cause of 
his removal to Penllwyn is said to have been the dispute 
concerning the proffered grant of state aid to British 
Schools in which the late Sir Hugh Owen (the first) and 
the late Mr. Henry Richard were two of the leading dis- 
putants. John Rhys followed Hugh Owen's lead, became 
a pupil teacher at Penllwyn, and went. from, thence to the 
Bangor Normal College to qualify for the scholastic pro- 
fession. After the usual course of study, he was appointed 
master of a small school at Ehosybol, near Amlwch, in 
Anglesey. While there he became known to the Rev. 
Morris Williams (Nicander), and through him, so it is 
stated, to Dr. Charles Williams, the then Principal of 
Jesus College, Oxford, and ia 1866 he became a scholar of 
that College. Two years later he took a Second Class in 
Classical Moderations, narrowly missing his First ; follow- 
ing it after another two years of study with the best First 
of his year in Literce Humaniores ; at the end of 1869 he 
was elected a Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. While 
working at the University he also, at intervals (1868-1870), 
attended lectures abroad, at the Sorbonne, College de 
Prance, and the University of Heidelberg. In 1870 he 
matriculated at Leipsic, and in 1871 at Grottingen. In the 
latter year he returned to Wales on being appointed Her 
Majesty's Inspector of Schools for the Counties of Flint 
and Denbigh, and in 1872 he married Elspeth, daughter of 
John Davies, Llanberis, a charming and cultured lady, who 
was his help-meet and counsellor for close upon forty 
years. To them were born two daughters, Myfanwy and 
Olwen Rhys, both of whom have greatly distinguished 
themselves in various paths of learning. 
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When it was decided in 1877, mainly on the initiative 
of the late Mathew Arnold, to establish a Chair of Celtic 
in the University of Oxford, John Rhys was found to be 
pre-eminently fitted for the position. He was already 
well-known as a Celtic scholar by his contributions to 
leading European reviews, as well as by his articles in the 
Archceologia Camhrensis and other journals, and great things 
were expected of him. From 1877 to the day of his death — 
a period of nearly forty years — he held the Professorship 
of Celtic in his University, and established and maintained 
therein a world-wide reputation for research and scholar- 
ship. Elected an honorary Fellow of Jesus College in 
1877 (when he removed from Ehyl to Oxford) be became a 
Fellow and Bursar of the College in 1881 ; he was the 
Hibbert Lecturer for the year 1886, choosing for his sub- 
ject "The Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
Celtic Heathendom"; the Ehind Lecturer iu Axchgeology 
at Edinburgh in 1889, when he dealt with "The Early 
Ethnology of the British Isles " ; and President of the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association in 1900. 
He received the honorary degree of LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1893 ; that of D.Litt. from the 
University of Wales in 1902, and was elected a Fellow of 
the British Academy in 1903. 

Li the year 1895 he succeeded Dr. Harper as Principal 
of Jesus. The choice, although strongly contested at the 
time, was an exceedingly fortunate one for the College. 
Under his influence and guidance Jesus flourished ex- 
ceedingly, and attained a place in the Honours School 
to which it had for a long time been a comparative stranger. 
It is right to add that, keen nationalist as he was, Sir 
John Rhys never allowed his national and patriotic feelings 
to stand in the way -of the best interests of his College. 
At the same time Welshmen, and all that was Welsh 
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within the College, received cordial countenance and hearty 
support. His great regard for the Dafydd ab Gwilym 
Society, one of the most successful Welsh associations of 
the kind ever connected with University life, is a case in 
point. 

Sir John's public services to the State were numerous 
and many-sided. He was a member (the last survivor) 
of the memorable Departmental Committee of 1881, which, 
under the chairmanship of the late Lord Aberdare, opened 
a new era in the history of Higher Education in Wales, 
and led to the establishment of the University Colleges of 
Bangor and CardifB, as well as of the University of Wales. 
He acted as Secretary of Sir John Bridges' Enquiry into 
the causes of the Tithe Agitation in the Principality (1857), 
and of Lord Balfour of Burleigh's Commission on Sunday 
Closing in Wales (1889). He was also a member of Lord 
Carrington's Welsh Land Commission (1893) ; of Lord 
Robertson's Royal Commission on University Education 
in Ireland (1908) ; of Sir Thomas Raleigh's Commission 
on the University of Wales, and the constituent Uni- 
versity Colleges (1907) ; of Baron Palles's Commission for 
a National University of Ireland (1908) ; of Mosely's Com- 
mission of Enquiry into American Educational Institutions ; 
and of the Advisory Committee of the Board of Education. 
For these and other public services he was made a member 
of the Privy Council (1911) ; he had already been knighted 
in 1907 by King Edward the Seventh. At the Investitm-e 
of the Prince of Wales at Carnarvon Castle (1911) he was 
selected to read the greeting of the Welsh People to their 
Prince in the native tongue. 

When in 1908 a Royal Commission was issued "to make 
an Inventory of the Ancient and Historical Constructions 
connected with and illustrative of the contemporary 
culture, civilisation, and conditions of the life of the 
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people in Wales and Monmouthshire from the earliest 
times, and to specify those which seem most worthy of 
preservation ", Sir John Rhys was of course a member, 
and naturally its Chairman. The Commission and its 
objects ran parallel with much of his own life-work, and 
he devoted himself to its duties with an amount of zeal 
and self-sacrifice that amazed and delighted his colleagues. 
To those of us who had the honour and privilege of serving 
under him, the memory of his foresight, his sincerity and 
his thoroughness, will ever remain an abiding testimony of 
his worth, and a never-failing source of encouragement. 
His last visit to London, on the Wednesday before his 
death, was in order to attend a meeting of the Eoyal Com- 
mission on Ancient Monuments, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the continuance of its much-needed efforts for the 
preservation of Welsh antiquities, both during and after 
the War. 

From the revival of the Honourable Society of Cymmrod- 
orion in 1873, after a prolonged period of stagnation. Sir 
Jolin Rh^s was a member of its Council, and in 1906 he 
followed the late Stephen Evans, another worthy son of 
Cardiganshire, as its Chairman. There was no comparison 
between the two men in the field of learning, but both 
possessed the same downright honesty and strength of 
purpose, which are characteristic of the best side of the 
Cardiganshire spirit. To the Cymmrodor and to the 
Society's Transactions Sir John Ehys contributed many 
valuable papers, including the "Welsh Fairy Tales " and 
" The Origin of the Englyn and other Kindred Metres ". 
Had his life been extended it was his intention to publish 
at an early date, through the medium of the Cymmrodorion 
Society, a completely revised edition of his great work on 
Inscribed Stones. His interest in such matters, and in 
by-paths connected therewith, never flagged. One of the 
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latest inTestigations made by him, in the direction I have 
indicated, was the interpretation of an inscription on the 
altar rail in the Church of Llanfair Waterdine, in the 
south-west corner of Shropshire, close to the border of 
Eadnorshire, which Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick proclaimed 
in the Archmologia Cambrensis for 1847 to be a Music 
Score, but which on critical examination proved to be a 
dedicatory inscription in a peculiar alphabet, in quite 
readable Welsh ! The result of Sir John's investigation, 
I am happy to state, will (by the courtesy of his two 
daughters) appear in the forthcoming volume (xxvi) of 
Y Gymmrodor. We are not without hope that the Society 
may be able to publish, later on, his revised account of 
some of the Inscribed Stones found in various parts of 
Wales. 

Space will not permit me at this time to publish any- 
thing like a complete list of Sir John Ehys' contributions 
to the study of Celtic Philology, Anthropology, Folk- 
Lore, and Archaeology. Many of them are imbedded in 
Welsh, English, European, and American Journals, Maga- 
zines, and Newspapers, waiting for the industrious bibliog- 
rapher of the future. For the present I must be content 
with a list of such of his works — published in book-form — 
as happen to have found their way to my own shelves. 
It remains for me only to add that Sir John Rhys died 
in harness, and quite unexpectedly, in his home, The 
Lodgings, Jesus College, on Friday night, December 17th, 
1916. He was laid to rest by the side of his wife in the 
Holywell Cemetery at Oxford on the Thursday following. 
Wales is thus bereft of one of the greatest of her sons — 
troes dilyw tros y dalaith ; torrwyd ar rif tyrau'r iaith. 
John Rhys was one of the most learned, one of the most 
unassuming, one of the most kindly, and one of the most 
lovable of men ; it will be long before we see his like again. 
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LIST OF BOOKS WRITTEN BY THE LATE SIE 

JOHN RHYS, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

DETAILS. 

By E. Vincent Evans. 



Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, late 
Fellow of Mertoii College, Perpetual Member of the Paris Philo- 
logical Society, etc. Second Edition, revised and , enlarged. 
London: Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 1879. 
\The First Edilion, with the same title, by John Rhys, M.A., late 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and Perpetual Member of the 
Paris Philological Society, was published by Triibner &• Co., in 
r877.-\ 

Celtic Britain. By John Rhys, M.A., Professor of Celtic in the 
University of Oxford, Fellow of Jesus College, and late Fellow of 
Merton College. With two Maps and Woodcuts of Coins. Pub- 
lished under the direction of the Tract Committee. London : 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Northumberland 
Avenue, Charing Cross, W.C, etc., etc., 1882. 

Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as Illus- 
trated by Celtic Heathendom. By John Rhys, Fellow of 
Jesus College, and late Fellow of Merton College, Professor of 
Celtic in the University of Oxford (The Hibbert Lectures, 1886). 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, London, 1888. 

The Bhind Lectures in Archaeology, in connection with the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, delivered in December, 1889, on 
The Early Ethnology of the British Isles. By John Rhys, 
M.A., Professor of Celtic at Oxford. As printed in the Scottish 
Review io\- Apn\, 1890 — July, 1891. 

The Outlines of the Phonology of Manx Gaelic. By John 
Rhys, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Professor of Celtic 
in the University of Oxford. Douglas, Isle of Man. Printed for 
the Manx Society, at the University Press, Oxford, by Horace Hart, 
Printer to the University, MDCCCXCiv (1894). 

Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By John Rhys, M.A., Fellow 
of Jesus College, Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford. 
"Ne sont que trois matieres a nul home entendant, 
De France, et de Bretaigne et de Rome la grant." 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, mdcccxci (1901). 
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The Welsh People: Chapters on thetr Origin, History, 
Laws, Language, Literature, and Characteristics (with 
two Maps). By John Rhys, M.A., Principal of Jesus College, 
and Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford, and David 
Brynmor-Jones, LL.B., Bencher of the Hon. Society of the Middle 
Temple, Queen's Counsel, and Member of Parliament. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, igoo. 

Celtic Folklore : Welsh and Manx. By John Rhys, M.A., 
D.Litt., Hon. LL.D. of the University of Edinburgh, Professor of 
Celtic, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. Volume i and volume ii. 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, mdcccci (1901). 

Address to the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association (Bradford, 1900). By Professor John Rhys, 
M.A., LL.D., President of the Section. Pamphlet, 13 pp. Printed 
by Spottiswoode & Co. 

The Englyn : The Origin of the Welsh Englsm and the 
Kindred Metres. By John Rhys, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of 
Celtic, and Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. London : Published 
by the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 64, Chancery Lane, 
1905. 

[Published also as a volume of'Y Cymmrodor" {vol. xviii)]. 

Studies in Early Irish History. By Professor John Rhys. From 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. i. (Read March 25, 
1903.) London : Published for the British Academy by Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press. 

Celtae and Galli. By John Rhys, Fellow of the Academy. From 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. ii. (Read May 5, 
1905.) London : Published for the British Academy by Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press. 

The Celtic Inscriptions of France and Italy. By Professor 
John Rhys, Fellow of the Academy. From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. ii. (Read May 23, 1906.) London : Published 
for the British Academy by Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 

Notes on the Coligny Calendar, together with an Edition 
of the Re-constructed Calendar. By Sir John Rhys, Fellow 
of the Academy. From the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. iv. (Read Jan. 26, 1910.) London: Published for the British 
Academy by Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, Ameu 
Corner, E.C. 
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The Reconstruction of the Coligny Calendar. By Sir John 
Rhys, Fellow of the Academy. From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. iv. London : Published for the British 
Academy by Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, Amen 
Corner, E.C. 

[A Supplement to the foregoing.'] 

The Celtic Inscriptions of Gaul : Additions and Corrections. 

By Sir John Rhys, Fellow of the Academy. From the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. v. (Read Nov. 22, 191 1.) London: 
Published for the British Academy by Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 

The Celtic Inscriptions of Cisalpine Gaul. By Sir John Rhys, 
Fellow of the Academy. From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. vi. (Read Jan. 29, 1913). London : Published for 
the British Academy by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 

Gleanings in the Italian Field of Celtic Epigraphy. By Sir 

John Rhys, Fellow of the Academy. From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. xi. (Read May 27, 1914.) London : Pub- 
lished for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 



The name of John Rh^s is associated with a number of 
important volumes in connection with which he rendered 
assistance principally of an advisory character. From 
amongst these we enumerate the following :— 

Tours in "Wales. By Thomas Pennant, Esq., with Notes, Preface, 
and Copious Index by the Editor, John Rhys, M.A., Professor of 
Celtic in the University of Oxford : to which is added, An Account 
of the Five Royal Tribes of Cambria, and of the Fifteen Tribes of 
North Wales and their Representatives, with their Arms as given 
in Pennant's History of Whiteford and Holywell, vols, i, ii, and iii. 
Caernarvon: Printed and Published by H. Humphreys, 1883. 

The Text of the Mabinogion and other Welsh Tales from 
the Red Book of Hergest. Edited by John Rhys, M.A., 
Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford, and J. Gwenogvryn 
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Evans. (Quotation, five lines, from the "Saturday Review".) 
Oxford : Issued to Subscribers only, by J. G. Evans, 7, Clarendon 
Villas, 1887. 

{Contains a short Preface (4-pp.) by Professor Pkys.'] 

The Text of the Bruts from the Bed Book of Hergest. 

Edited by John Rhys, M.A., Professor of Celtic in the University 
of Oxford, and J. GwfENOGVRYN Evans, Honorary M.A., Oxford. 
(Quotations from John Donne, William Lambard, and E. A. Free- 
man.) Oxford : Issued to Subscribers only, by J. G. Evans, 7, 
Clarendon Villas, 1890. 

\Contains an Introduction to " Geoffrey's Brut" (10 pp.) by Professor 
Rhys.'] 

The Text of the Book of Llan Dav. Reproduced from the 
Gwysaney Manuscript by J. Gwenogvryn Evans, Honorary M.A., 
Oxon., with the co-operation of John Rhys, M.A., Professor of 
Celtic in the University of Oxford. . . Oxford : Issued to Sub- 
scribers only, MDCCCXCiii. 

[Contai?is a few Notes by Professor Rhys on some Extracts from the 
"Book of St. Chad".] 

Anecdota Oxoniensia: The Elueidarium and other Tracts 
In Welsh from Llyvyr Agkyr Llanddewivrevi, A.D. 1346 
(Jesus College MS. 119). Edited by J. Morris Jones, M.A., 
Lecturer in Welsh at the University College of North Wales, and 
John Rhys, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Professor of Celtic in 
the University of Oxford. . . Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1894. 

{Contains a short Preface (2 pp.) by Professor Rhys.] 
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XIII -Gan y Parch. E. Bees (Dyfed), MA., Caerdydd, 
Arch-dderwydd Gorsedd Beirdd Tnys Prydain. 

Gwelais y Marchog ar lawer bryn, 
A'i siriol drem fel y bore gwyn ; 
Gwelais ef eilwaith yn niwl y bedd, 
A'i law i'r diwedd ar garn ei gledd. 

Wylaf yn rhosydd di flodeu'r glyn, 

Cynefin i gariad y w'r llwybrau hyn ; 

Gwy wo mae'r lili sydd yn fy Haw, 

Yn oer gysgodion y byd a ddaw ; 

Caf heddyw gwmni fy nghenedl gu 

I lawr ymhell yn yr helyg du ; 

Mae dofn ochenaid ei chalon friw 

Tn crynu'r awel ar odreu'r rhiw ; 

I glwyfus serch yn y glyn di wawr, 

Mor wag yw'r byd heb y Marchog mawr ! 

Rhaid oedd ei garu, an wylaf wr, 
A chariad cryfach na th4n a dwr; 
Lonned ei bryd a chyfaredd serch, 
Twyned ei galon a deigryn march ; 
Bu fyw'n bendefig dan fawl y byd, 
Ac arogl y wlad ar ei wisg o hyd ; 
Rhy fawr i rodres, rhy bur i ffug, 
Mor ddi f ursendod a blodeu'r grug. 

Ni chroesodd cwmwl ei wyneb llawn, 
Ni chefnodd haul ar ei ddysg a'i ddawn ; 
Llewyrchai'n siriol ar fywyd 11 wm, 
Fel pelydr haf ar friallu'r cwm ; 
Ei wers arwyddai ddihysbydd stor, 
Yng ngh^n yr aber mae swn y mor. 
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Ym mrwydrau cenedl ar flaen y g^d, 
Daliodd ei darian yn gysgod gwlad ; 
Llosgodd y ■wain yng ngoleuni'r wawr, 
A chwsg omeddodd i'w gleddyf mawr. 

Carodd ei wlad, a'i tlielyn a'i ch^n, 
Gwlad y bugeiliaid a'r cribau gwlan ; 
Carodd encilion y bryniau syn, 
A rliamant hyawdl y rhaeadr gwyn ; 
dan y derw, yn swn y gwynt, 
Clywodd f reuddwydion y dyddiau gynt ; 
Breuddwydion efPro proffwydi'r wawr, 
Athrawon cynnar ei feddwl mawr ; 
Crwydriaid di hanes, er pob sarhad 
Tn hawlio rhyddid i werin gwlad. 

Hen wlad y bryniau ; os bu yn dlawd, 
Ac ar ei thlodi sarhad a gwawd, 
Minnau a'i caraf ; edmygaf hud 
Ei bywyd gynt yn y cyrrion mud; 
Mewn llawer cwmwd, yng ngole'r mawn, 
Magodd frenhinoedd mewn tai to cawn. 

T cadarn Farchog, a'r Doethawr cu, 
Pwy mor gynefin a Chymru Fu ? 
Gwelodd yn cysgu ar graig a rhos 
Weddillion hanes cyfnodau'r nos ; 
Bu Ilawer llecyn yn fynwent oer, 
I gudd feddyliau heb haul na lloer ; 
Ond bore'r codi ddilynodd gin 
Utgorn athrylith y Marchog gMn. 

Feudwy'r pellterau, aflonydd fu, 
y n nwfn unigedd y caddug du ; 
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I mewn anturiai i lawer cell, 
I blith ysbrydion yr oesau pell ; 
Ac oedai yno'n benadur cun, 
Fel dyn yn byw ar ei stad ei hun. 

Chwalodd y cvvmwl fu'n duo nen 
Llwythau boreuaf yr Ynys Wen ; 
Hen bererinion yn ceisio gwlad, 
A'u by wyd cyfrin yn ddi gofEhad ; 
Dysgodd eu hanes yn oleu glir 
Gan gyfrinachau f u ^nghlo yn hir ; 
A thorri'n awr ar ein clyw o hyd 
Mae hwiangerddi cenhedloedd byd. 

Er i Ramantau anghofio'"u hoed 
Ar hen aelwydydd cabanau coed, 
Codir y llenni yn ddistaw niwy, 
Ar gerrig beddau eu tadau hwy. 

Tn iach i'r Marchog ! Melys fo'i hedd, 

Gwylied an gy lion ei ddistaw fedd ; 

Erys atgofion — eosiaid byd, 

Ar Iwyni cariad gerllaw y " Rhyd " 

I sisial ganu yn swn y don, 

A'r creulon " bigyn o dan eu bron ". 



